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this class in the collection, is perhaps Walter L. Pal- 
mer's " Venice," a view of the city of the sea across the 
lagune. The value of this picture consists in the skil- 
ful manner in which a peculiar effect of sky and water, 
under the brilliant but diffused sunlight of early fore- 
noon, has been put upon the canvas. Of quite as high 
quality with this, even though the subject may not be 
so eye-taking at first glance, are " La Garrenne",and' 
"La Marcellerie" — the one an autumn and the other 
a summer study— by G. Ruger Donoho. " Evening on 
the Market Place, San Antonio, Texas," by Thomas 
Allen, is another brilliant work, full of incident, and 



as that of Kaulbach's "Day Expelling Night," illus- 
trated herewith, it is probable that artist will continue 
to look upon the fan mount as a proper medium for 
the exhibition of such pleasing and graceful fancies in 
pictorial design. In the more strictly decorative style 
are the fans shown herewith by Lansyer, exhibited in 
Paris this year at the Salon des Arts Decoratifs, and by 
Duez at the Water-Color Society Exhibition. The lace 
fan, perhaps, does not come strictly under our title of 
" painted fans," it being of lace ; but it is one of the sort 
that can be painted very effectively, and it is interesting 
as being the gift of Prince Leopold of England to his 



escorted by gods and cherubs, and little cupids bearing 
the bride's train. All this may be very conventional and 
" rococo ;" this temple of Hymen, this medley of pagan 
attributes and religious emblems, is indeed quite con- 
trary to modern ideas of propriety, but the general effect 
is so harmonious that one forgets everything else in frank 
admiration of the grace of the composition, and the fer- 
tile imagination of the artist. The mounting is worthy 
of the picture. The sticks are in mother-of-pearl, elab- 
orately carved and adorned with hunting scenes ; Ceres 
surrounded by cupids appears in the centre, and the 
side-pieces are lavishly ornamented with gold. 




"DAY EXPELLING NIGHT." FAN PAINTED BY F. A. KAULBACH. 



an admirable rendering of the effect of sunset on a pict- 
uresque pile of buildings. " Reflections," by E. R. 
Butler — the reflections of some shrubbery in the water 
constituting the subject of the picture— is a clever bit 
of eccentricity. "An Eveningin June," by Lyell Carr, 
suggests Millet by its seriousness but not by its color, 
which is better than Millet ever achieved — heretical as 
some may regard such an assertion. Kenyon Cox, Jr., 
has three canvases entitled "Afternoon," "Autumn 
Sunshine," and " Hay-time," in which the horizon lines 
are pitched higher than there seems to be any abso- 
lute need for, but which are noteworthy for the breath- 
ableness of their atmosphere. Bruce 
Crane's "An Eager and a Nipping 
Air;" C. P. Grayson's "Jour de 
Marche", Pont Aven" ; H. Bolton 
Jones's "The Meadow Road;" Burr 
II. Nichols's "Effet de Soleil"; and 
H. Thompson's "Morning" and 
"Waiting," to single out for mention 
the best of half a dozen clever canvases 
— are all works of positive merit. 

The sculpture exhibit is not very 
successful. The most important piece 
is Alexander Milne Calder's portrait 
statuette of the ornithologist, Alexan- 
der Wilson. This shows good design, 
although the objection may be made 
that the face is too much hidden, but 
it is not a first-rate bit of modelling. 
A couple of life-size portrait sketches 
by George F. Stephens are spirited, 
and, considering that they are the work 
of a very young man, may be said ,to have merits of a 
positive kind. Sigma. 

FANS AND FAN PAINTING, 



bride, Princess Helen of Waldeck. The sticks are of 
the purest goldfish pearl, inlaid with gold garlands and 
detached Louis XVI. floral designs in three different 
shades of gold. The sticks taper up, bearing the same 
adornments, diminishing in depth of shade and propor- 
tions, until they are, in fact, lighter than the admirable 
lace leaf which they support. This artistic fairy tissue 
repeats in embossed garlands of marguerites the design 
carried out in gold on the sticks. These gossamer 
garlands form, softly winding, three oval medallions, 
alternating with a shower of roses, of which the petals 
are detached, and flutter with the slightest breeze. 
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No matter how much we may say about the fan, the 
subject seems always a fresh one, when fresh designs 
are offered. In spite of Charles Blanc's iron rules as to 
propriety in decoration in this branch of art, precluding 
the admission, for instance, of such charming motives 



MARRIAGE FAN PRESENTED BY PRINCE LEOPOLD TO HIS BRIDE. 



Two of the most interesting of our illustrations are 
from objects in the well-known Walker collection of 
fans, dispersed last June, in London, at a sale where 
they brought absurdly small prices. The whole collec- 
tion, numbering some hundred objects, was offered for 
£2000, and no one responding, it was bid off in lots, 
the total proceeds of which did not much exceed five 
thousand dollars. "The Happy Marriage," painted 
by Lancret, is a work of great beauty. Nothing could 
be more graceful than these little figures in court attire, 
wandering through shady paths far from life's tumults, 



Not in any way inferior to this work of Lancret is the 
bridal fan painted by Boucher, in 1725, for Maria Lec- 
zinska, Queen of Louis XV. It shows a landscape, in 
the centre of which is the altar of Hymen ; the king 
advances on the one side, and the bride, accompanied 
by Cardinal Fleury, on the other. Groups of courtiers 
and young people complete the composition. The 
mother-of-pearl mounting enriched with gold is in 
itself a work of great beauty. 

Fans are painted upon paper called fan-paper, India 
paper, satin, silk, gauze, vellum, and sometimes on 
goose skin and swan's skin. As a general rule 
these mounts have to be covered with 
"size" before they can take the colors. 
Excepting on vellum, which requires no 
preparation, the colors would run and 
outlines would be impossible, without 
this preliminary. 

The two sizes generally used are 
made of isinglass and gelatine. These 
substances are allowed to soak in water 
for about twelve hours. Afterward 
they are warmed by placing the vessel 
containing them in hot water, so as to 
dissolve them completely. They must 
be used as warm as possible. Isinglass 
is best for silk, the flexibility of which 
it preserves. Gelatine does for all other 
materials. 

To prepare a yard of stuff, one ounce 
of isinglass, or two ounces of gelatine, 
should be dissolved in not more than 
one pint of water. The size is kept in 
a bottle, covered over with a piece of paper in which 
holes have been pricked with a pin, to keep it from 
mildew. It remains good to the last. Care should be 
taken to warm it afresh each time it is used. The 
requisites for the sizing operation are : a stretcher, simi- 
lar to an embroidery-frame, on which the stuff can be 
stretched by means of wedges, after it has been damped 
with the size ; a soft brush to spread the size, and the 
utensils for dissolving and holding it, which should, on 
no consideration, be used for any other purpose, 
{To l>( continued.) 



